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and  the  sorrow  will  bring  penitence  and  pardon  and  sal- 
vation. 

The  strength  and  duration  of  penitential  sorrow  are  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  transgression  and  the  depth 
of  guilt.  The  remorse  of  Adam  for  the  transgression  in  the 
garden  may  have  recurred  occasionally  during  the  whole 
of  the  nine  hundred  years  that  he  sojourned  on  earth.  It 
was  doubtless  keenest  at  the  first,  growing  fainter  with  the 
lapse  of  time.  There  is  a recuperative  power  in  the  moral 
as  in  the  physical  nature,  which,  with  time  and  treatment, 
will  heal  the  wounds  that  have  been  made  by  sin.  There 
is  a limit  to  the  power  of  grief,  even  in  this  life.  And  as 
time  bears  no  proportion  to  eternity,  the  deepest  sorrow  a 
finite  being  can  suffer  must  have  an  end.  l.  c.  b. 


Art.  XX. 

Our  Civil  War, 

At  last,  the  crisis  has  come.  Our  chronic  sectional  strife 
has  ripened  into  blood.  Bullets  have  taken  the  place  of 
ballots.  Rebellion  has  attacked  our  flag.  Traitors  menace 
our  Capital.  Anarchy  threatens  our  government.  War 
has  begun.  Already  its  first  martyrs  have  fallen,  and  the 
next  message  that  clicks  from  the  telegraph  may  bring 
tidings  of  severer  conflicts  and  of  still  more  serious  slaughter. 
As  the  consequence,  the  whole  North  is  resounding  with  the 
cry,  “ To  arms  ! ” Our  cities  have  become  camps  ; and  the 
land,  just  now  so  peaceful,  is  echoing  with  the  roll  of  the 
drum  and  the  tramp  of  hosts  marshalling  for  battle. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? Who  are  the  aggres- 
sors ? Is  our  position  necessary  ? Is  it  expedient  ? Is  it 
right  ? These  are  questions  fitting  these  pages,  and  we  pro- 
pose an  attempt  to  answer  them.  As  we  commence  to  write, 
the  country  is  yet  in  suspense  and  expectation.  Washington 
is  thought  to  be  safe.  Cairo  is  entrenched.  Norfolk  is  in 
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blockade.  Baltimore  has  just  been  occupied.  But  Fort 
Pickens  and  Harper’s  Ferry  are  in  debate,  and  the  rebels 
are  said  to  be  concentrating  in  Virginia.  We  know  not 
what  a day  or  an  hour  may  bring  forth,  nor  what  changes 
of  situation  in  affairs,  or  what  developments  in  events  may 
transpire  before  what  we  pen  in  May  shall  appear  in  July. 
Our  purpose,  however,  is  not  with  the  stratagies  of  the 
campaign,  but  with  the  nature  of  the  contest  and  the  questions 
of  duty;  and  these  we  hope  so  to  discuss  that  what  we 
say  wdll  still  be  appropriate,  whatever  movements  or  changes 
may  have  occurred. 

• 

Superficially  considered,  this  war  seems  to  be  a mere  strife 
> of  personal  or  sectional  ambition  ; or  a controversy  about 
the  negro  ; or  an  insurrection  of  local  prejudices  because 
Mr.  Lincoln  rather  than  Mr.  Breckenridge,  or  Mr.  Douglas, 
or  Mr.  Bell,  was  elected  President ; or,  as  some  would 
affirm,  a quarrel  engendered  by  the  officious  and  persistent 
intermeddling  of  the  North  with  the  “ domestic  institu- 
tions ” of  the  South.  But  however  these  personal' and  sec- 
tional seemings  may  show  themselves  on  the  surface,  the 
war  is,  at  bottom,  no  such  thing ; and  whoever  takes  only 
this  view  of  it,  altogether  fails  to  comprehend  the  contest 
and  the  real  questions  and  interests  at  stake.  It  is  a con- 
flict, not  of  persons  or  of  sections  as  such,  but  of  principles. 
The  negro  is  but  the  representative  of  the  essential  equality 
and  absolute  rights  of  man.  The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  but  served  as  the  desired  occasion^  and  is  not  at  all  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance.^  And  this  discussion  of  slavery, 
of  which  so  much  complaint  has  latterly  been  made,  so  far 
from  being  an  “intermeddling”  on  our  part,  is  a discussion 

i“I  asked  a gentleman  who  has  done  more  to  inaugurate  the  Seces- 
sion movement  than  any  other  man  outside  of  South  Carolina,  ‘ Why 
have  you  raised  all  this  tempest  about  Mr.  Lincoln’s  election  ?’  He 
replied  : ‘ Do  not  deceive  yourself ; Mr.  Lincoln’s  election  had  nothing 

to  do  with  it,  beyond  enabling  us  to  rouse  our  people.  If  Mr.  Douglas 
had  been  elected,  we  should  have  broken  up  the  Union  just  as  soon. 
If  Mr.  Bell  had  been  elected,  it  would  have  delayed  us  but  very  little. 
Even  if  Mr.  Breckenridge  had  been  elected,  we  would  have  seceded 
before  the  close  of  his  term.  We  believe  that  there  is  an  essential 
incompatibility  between  the  North  and  the  South.’” — Ten  weeks  in 
the  South’’^ — a Letter  Jrom  A.  D.  Richardson,  Esq,,  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  May  10, 1861. 
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inherited  from  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  the  continuance 
of  which  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  persistent  purpose 
of  the  slave-bazars  to  take  possession  of  the  government, 
and  make  it,  under  republican  forms,  substantially  a vast 
slave  empire.  The  war  dates  far  back  of  all  these  modern 
controversies  and  irritations,  and  is  simply  our  Constitutional 
incongruities  come  to  a head.  It  is  no  strife  between  the 
North  and  the  South  merely ; it  is  a conflict  between  two 
hostile  and  irreconcilable  theories  of  government  and  of 
human  rights.  It  is  two  distinct  types  of  civilization — or 
rather,  it  is  civilization  and  barbarism  grappling  at  length  in 
a hand-to-hand  flght  for  the  possession  of  this  continent. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  nations  that  they  are  slow  to  ap- 
prehend the  problems  given  them  to  solve.  We  have 
erroneously  thought  of  the  doctrines  of  democratic  liberty  as 
established  here.  We  have  seen  other  nations  still  strug- 
gling in  the  throes  of  their  enfranchisement,  with  battles 
still  to  fight,  with  sacrifices  still  to  make,  often  with  blood 
still  to  shed  in  the  great  controversy  of  the  people  against 
theories,  and  of  equality  against  privilege ; but  we  have 
complacently  flattered  ourselves  that,  on  our  soil,  this  work 
had  all  been  done,  and  that,  with  no  struggle  to  wage  and  no 
sacrifices  to  make  and  no  heroism  to  exhibit,  we  had  only  to 
enjoy  what  our  fathers  purchased,  and  to  vote  and  to  trade 
undisturbed  under  the  vine  and  fig-tree  which  they  planted. 
This  conflict  comes  to  undeceive  us.  It  comes  to  remind  us 
that  there  are  numerous  stages  in  the  grand  process  of  de- 
veloping ideas  into  institutions,  and  of  inaugurating  princi- 
ples into  the  mastery  of  nations,  and  that  there  is  work  also 
for  us  to  do  in  this  direction.  We,  too,  it  comes  to  admon- 
ish us,  have  contributions  of  blood  and  terror  and  self-denial 
to  make  on  the  altar  of  humanity,  for  the  overthrow  of  op- 
pression and  the  ultimate  enfranchisement  of  the  race.  We 
also,  it  tells  us,  are  summoned  to  be  heroes,  and  thus  in  our 
turn  to  make  history  fragrant  with  the  aroma  of  sacrifice  and 
valor,  and  to  add  still  other  names  to  the  roll  of  those  who 
have  made  themselves  illustrious  as  the  soldiers  of  freedom 
and  progress. 

What  are  the  facts  ? The  South,  if  it  be  proper  so  to 
designate  those  engaged  in  this  rebellion,  stands  to-day  upon 
the  same  essential  platform  on  which  absolutism  has  always 
stood,  enunciating  the  same  philosophy  and  putting  forth 
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the  same  arrogant  claims.  Not  only  does  it  show  us  treason 
arraying  itself  against  patriotism, — anarchy  against  order, 
and  the  Mexican  pronunciamento  against  our  American  de- 
ference to  the  will  of  the  people  constitutionally  expressed 
through  the  ballot  box ; it  sets  up  a banner,  inscribed  with 
the  old  lie  of  tyrants,  that  might  makes  right.  It  scoffs  at 
the  idea  of  human  equality.  It  renounces  the  sentiment 
of  absolute  justice.  It  despises  the  masses  as  fit  only  to  be 
ruled.  It  affirms  that  capital  sustains  its  true  relation  to 
labor  only  when  it  owns  the  laborer,  and  builds  its  sham 
confederacy  on  the  doctrine  that  one  class  of  men  are  born 
to  be  trampled  upon  and  chattelized  by  another.  In  a 
word,  sneering  at  the  fathers  of  the  republic  as  dreamy  and 
fanciful  enthusiasts,  denouncing  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, rejecting  every  principle  of  the  Revolution  and 
despising  the  doctrines  of  a genuine  democracy,  it  substan- 
tially plants  itself  upon  the  assumption  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  and  represents  ideas  as  thoroughly  and  cruelly 
despotic  as  ever  sat  on  a throne,  or  ground  the  people  into 
the  dust. 

It  is  one  of  the  inevitable  penalties  of  the  service  of  vicious 
principles  or  practices  that  “ evil  men  and  seducers  shall 
wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving  and  being  deceived.” 
Never  has  the  world  seen  a more  striking  or  melancholy 
instance  of  this  than  is  furnished  in  the  decadence  and  de- 
moralization of  the  South  in  respect  to  this  subject.  At  the 
organization  of  our  government,  slavery  was  almost  univer- 
sally regarded  as  an  evil  and  as  doomed  soon  to  pass  away. 
We  are  not  to  forget,  indeed,  that  the  war  of  Independence 
had  not  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  entire  people.  There 
was  a large — in  some  of  the  colonies,  as  in  the  case  of  South 
Carolina,  an  almost  predominating  Tory  influence.  To  this 
extent,  of  course,  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  the  Rev- 
olution was  limited,  and  there  were  those  who  turned  a 
loving  eye  back  to  the  leeks  and  onions  of  Egypt.  But  so 
far  as  the  war  was  approved  on  principle,  the  people.  South 
as  well  as  North,  were  all  enamored  of  liberty.  Fresh 
from  the  discussions  and  struggles  of  freedom,  the  whole 
moral  sentiment  of  the  patriots  of  the  country  revolted  at 
the  idea  of  slavery  any  where,  and  especially  under  a gov- 
ernment originating  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
boasting  itself  the  champion  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 
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Mr.  Madison  declared,  in  stibstance,  that  where  slavery 
exists,  Republicanism  is  a fallacy  and  an  absurdity.  Even 
the  most  bigoted  adherents  of  Toryism  and  the  staunchest 
defenders  of  slavery  did  not  think  of  maintaining  slavery  as 
a thing  right  in  itself. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  “ Abolitionism  ” is  a heresy 
of  modern  origin,  the  child  of  Lloyd  Garrison’s  fanaticism. 
But  Mr.  Garrison  himself  never  said  severer  things  of  slave- 
ry, or  more  emphatically  urged  the  necessity  of  its  abolition 
than  the  men  of  the  Revolution.  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son were  abolitionists,  and  the  latter  especially  denounced 
davery  in  the  strongest  terms  alike  on  the  ground  of  equity, 
of  political  economy  and  of  moral  influence.  Madison  was 
an  abolitionist,  charging  that  the  mere  distinction  of  color 
was  made  “ a ground  of  the  most  oppressive  dominion  ever 
exercised  by  man  over  man.”  The  youthful  and  afterwards 
eminent  William  Pinkney,  of  Maryland,  was  an  abolitionist, 
declaring  that  slavery  is  “as  shameful  in  its  continuance  as 
in  its  origin,”  and  that  by  “ the  eternal  principles  of  natural 
justice,  no  master  has  a right  to  hold  his  slave  in  bondage  a 
single  hour.”  Abolition  societies  existed.  South  as  well  as 
North,  and  as  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  society,  in 
“ An  Address  to  the  Public,”  November,  1789,  Franklin 
branded  slavery  as  “an  atrocious  debasement  of  human 
nature.”  The  people  of  Virginia,  in  Convention,  in  1774, 
declared  that  the  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  is  the  greatest 
. object  of  desire.”  The  people  of  Georgia,  in  Convention 
at  Darien,  in  1775,  denounced  “the  unnatural  practice  of 
slavery  in  America”  as  “ a practice  founded  on  injustice  and 
cruelty,”  “ debasing  part  of  our  fellow  creatures  below  men, 
and  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  rest.”  ^ But  why  multi- 
ply quotations  ? Has  not  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the 
so-called  Vice-President  of  the  rebellion,  sufficiently  sum- 
med up  the  evidence  for  us  ? Speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
conspiracy,  in  an  authoritative  exposition  of  its  “ new  Con- 
stitution,” he  says,  “ the  prevailing  ideas  entertained  by 

2 The  most  of  these  declarations  have  become  so  familiar  that  it  is 
not  deemed  necessary  to  authenticate  them  by  formal  references. 
These  citations  have  been  mainly  made  from  a “ Manual  of  Southern 
Sentiment  on  the  Subject  of  Slavery,”  prepared  by  D.  R.  Goodloe,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  published  in  consecutive  numbers  of  Dr.  Bailey’s 
“Facts  for  the  IPeople,”  1853. 
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Jefferson  and  most  of  the  leading  statesmen  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  old  Constitution,  were  that  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  African  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
that  it  was  wrong  in  principle,  socially,  morally  and  politi- 
cally. It  was  an  evil  they  knew  not  well  how  to  deal  with ; 
but  the  general  opinion  of  the  men  of  the  day  was  that, 
somehow  or  other  in  the  order  of  Providence,  the  institu- 
tion would  be  evanescent  and  pass  away.  The  idea,  though 
not  incorporated  into  the  Constitution,  was  the  prevailing 
idea  at  the  time.”  ^ And  he  might  have  added  that  this 
almost  universal  hostility  to  slavery,  alike  in  Church  and 
State,  found  fitting  expression  in  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  States,  forever  con- 
secrating the  whole  empire  of  the  South-West  Territory  to 
freedom. 

But  in  an  evil  day,  as  a temporary  expedient,  as  it  was 
thought,  for  disposing  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  its 
existence,  at  the  demand  of  South  Carolina^  seconded  by 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  slavery  was  treated  as  a party 
with  whom  terms  were  to  be  made,  and  thus  became  a pow- 
er in  our  national  affairs.  From  that  hour,  it  has  proved 
an  occasion  of  discord,  and  has  been  insatiable  in  its  ambi- 
tion, crying  like  the  daughters  of  the  horse-leach,  ‘‘  Give, 
givey  At  first,  indeed,  with  rare  exceptions,  it  did  not  so 
far  debauch  its  defenders  as  to  induce  them  to  advocate  it 
on  moral  grounds.  It  was  conceded  to  be  w^rong,  but  was 
defended  as  a property  interest,  or  as  a means  of  sectional 
power.  But  the  poison  was  diffused  among  the  people, 
and  it  could  not  fail  to  do  its  work.  Jefferson,  writing  of 
his  hopes  of  emancipation,  said  that  it  was  to  “ the  young 
men  grown  or  growing  up,”  who  had  “ sucked  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  with  their  mothers’  milk,”  that  he  looked 
“ with  anxiety  to  turn  the  fate  of  this  question.”  Alas  ! 
he  did  not  consider  that  while,  in  exceptional  cases,  there 
might  be  those  who  would  rise  above  its  influence,  the  mass 
of  the  people  born  and  bred  in  the  midst  of  slavery,  breath- 
ing its  atmosphere,  would  catch  its  spirit  and  be  corrupted 
by  its  principles.  Becoming  profitable  through  the  inven- 
tion of  the  cotton-gin,  and  the  opening  of  new  fields  for  slave- 
labor,  it  has  educated  its  adherents  to  regard  it  as  the 

3 Speech  at  Savannah,  March  22,  1861. 
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paramount  concern  ; and  gradually  wearing  away  their 
sensitiveness  to  its  wrong  as  it  has  supported  them  in  idle- 
ness, and  fed  their  self-importance,  and  given  them  political 
power,  it  has  wrought  thek*  moral  depravation,  until  politi- 
cians and  theologians  vie  with  each  other  in  defending  it  as 
the  corner-stone  of  society,  intrinsically  right ; as  a divine 
institution,  with  which  all  the  interests  of  civilization  and 
religion  are  identified ! 

History  affords  no  parallel  to  this  demoralization.  The 
result  has  been  the  theory  of  society  and  of  government 
which  the  South  is  now  avowing,  Toryism  has  ripened  into 
absolutism.  Slavery  has  killed  out  all  republican  ideas  and 
sympathies,  and  carried  its  adherents  back  to  the  principles 
of  feudalism.  “ The  central  idea  of  Northern  society,” 
says  De  Bow's  Beview,,  the  highest  Southern  literary  au- 
thority, “ is  the  absolute  equality  of  all  the  races  of  men. 

Southern  society  rests  on  entirely  opposite 

grounds.”  And  ‘‘  the  destiny  of  the  States  of  the  South,” 
it  affirms,  is  “ to  assert  the  principle  of  inequality.”  As  if 
this  “ principle  of  inequality  ” had  not  been  the  ‘‘  principle  ” 
asserted  in  all  the  oppressions  under  which  the  masses  have 
been  groaning  since  history  began,  and  were,  instead,  some 
benign  truth  now  first  announced  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  world  ! This,  indeed,  is  what  Mr.  Stephens,  in  the 
speech  just  referred  to,  in  effect  declares.  Denouncing 
“ the  assumption  of  the  equality  of  the  races  ” by  the  men 
of  the  revolution  as  “ a sandy  foundation,”  he  says,  “ our 
new  government  is  founded  upon  exactly  the  opposite  ideas. 
Its  foundations  are  laid,  its  corner-stone  rests,  upon  the  great 
truth  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man ; that 
slavery,  subordination  to  the  superior  race,  is  his  natural 
and  normal  condition.  This,  our  new  government  is  the 
first  in  the  history  of  the  world  based  upon  this  great  physi- 
cal, philosophical  and  moral  truth  ! ” Who  would  suspect, 
reading  this,  that  all  the  perished  aristocracies  and  despot- 
isms of  the  world  have  been  “ based  upon  ” the  very  as- 
sumption thus  strangely  dignified  as  a “great  truth  ” now  first 
practically  recognized,  or  that  the  struggle  of  the  race 
through  revolution  and  blood,  has  been  against  this  old  doc- 
tine  of  inequality  as  thus  organized  in  governments,  and 
towards  a government  in  which  the  unity  and  brotherhood 
of  man  should  be  fairly  confessed  ? 

VOL.  XVIII.  22 
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Mr.  Stephens,  it  is  true,  would  blunt  the  edge  of  this 
criticism  by  confining  the  application  of  his  “ great  truth 
to  the  negro ; but  by  what  authority  does  he  thus  limit  the 
application  of  his  principle  ? ” . Color  is  nothing  in  itself 
— only  the  indication  of  the  inferiority  which  is  alleged  as 
the  justification  of  slavery.  But  if  the  hypothesis  of  his 
inferiority  justifies  the  “ subordination  ’’  of  the  colored  man, 
the  “ principle  ” applies  with  equal  force  to  all  of  whom 
inferiority  is  affirmed,  and  there  is  no  bar  to  the  conclusion 
that  slavery,  subordination  to  the  superior”  class,  is  “the 
natural  and  normal  condition  ” of  every  less  favored  and 
dependent  class.  The  negro,  as  was  just  intimated,  only 
represents  the  toiling  masses  of  whatever  color.  Hence,  the 
frank  and  logical  defenders  of  slavery  pronounce  the  con- 
sideration of  color  of  no  consequence,  affirming  that  serf- 
dom or  vassalage  is  the  only  legitimate  condition  of  the 
laborer,  and  that  society  can  be  stable  only  as  it  rests  on 
this  basis.  This  is  the  actual  theory  of  the  South  to-day. 
A recent  examination  of  De  Bow’s  Review  for  the  year 
1860,  and  for  the  first  few  months  of  the  current  year, 
amazed  us  at  its  bald  and  bold  avowals  to  this  effect.  It 
intimates  the  necessity  of  “a  government  based  upon  the 
principle  of  military  subordination.”  It  says,  “ to  make 
one  aristocrat  in  the  future,  we  must  sacrifice  a thousand 
paupers ; yet  we  would  by  all  means  make  them — make 
them  permanent,  too,  by  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture.’^ 
It  frankly  declares,  “we  of  the  South  must  so  modify  our 
State  institutions  as  to  remove  the  people  further  from  pow- 
erand  “ to  lengthen  the  term  of  office,”  and  that  the  new 
Southern  constitution  must  make  provision  for  securing 
permanent  representation  of  the  landed  interest,”  and  an 
herditary  senate  and  executive.”  Similar  testimony  might 
be  quoted  from  other  sources. 

Is  there  any  mistaking  the  principles  or  the  logical  results 
of  the  political  philosophy  with  which  we  are  thus  furnished  ? 
Grant  but  for  a moment  the  premises  upon  which  the  South 
has  thus  planted  itself,  and,  not  only  must  the  Declaration 

4 We  have  not  the  numbers  at  hand  as  we  write,  and  regret  to  find 
that  our  notes  do>  net  give  the  references  as  they  should.  These  ex- 
tracts are  but  specimens  of  what  might  be  quoted  at  almost  any  length; 
* and  we  commend  the  Review  to  all  Avho  are  interested  in  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  present  forms  and  tendencies  of  Secession  thought. 
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of  Independence  which  our  fathers  made,  and  the  Republican 
Constitution  which  our  fathers  framed,  be  thrown  away 
— as  the  conspirators  have  thrown  them  away,  but,  to  re- 
peat Avhat  we  said  in  these  pages  ten  years  ago,  writing  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  all  that  the  friends  of  freedom  have, 
through  the  ages,  been  contending  for  must  be  given  up  ; 
Austria  and  Naples  must  be  accepted  as  the  only  just  inter- 
preters of  political  science ; every  popular  movement  that 
has  ever  made  a despot  tremble,  or  shaken  tyranny  from  its 
seat,  is  proved  wrong  ; and  our  vaunted  Bills  of  Rights  are 
only  so  much  lying  paper  that  should  as  soon  as  possible  be 
committed  to  the  flames. 

Only  in  the  light  of  this  position  of  the  South  is  the 
animus^  or  the  significance,  of  this  rebellion  to  be  under- 
stood. Some  would  have  us  speak  of  it  without  regard  to 
its  antecedents,  or  its  radical  causes,  as  a rebellion  against 
the  integrity  of  the  government,  or  as  a conspiracy  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union.  But  this  would  be  simple  tautology. 
As  well  might  a physician  say  as  his  diagnosis  of  a fever 
that  it  is  an  inflammation.  Inflammation  is  an  effect,  not  a 
cause.  So  with  the  disunionism  that  is  expressing  itself  in  this 
rebellion.  The  conspirators  have  no  hostility  to  the  Un- 
ion in  and  of  itself.  They  would  be  content  with  forms  of 
the  government  if  they  could  determine  its  spirit.  They  want 
to  feudalize  the  republic.  They  want  to  turn  back  the  hands 
upon  the  dial  plate  of  our  civilization  from  the  19th  to  the  10th 
century,  and  to  be  duly  recognized  as  the  barons  of  the  re- 
organized epoch.  But  the  North  has  no  sympathy  with  any 
such  design,  and  will  not  assent  to  it.  We  still  believe  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  As  the  so-called  Vice-Presi- 
dent Stephens  has  said  of  us,  we  “ still  cling  to  the  errors  ” 
— the  democratic  errors  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic.  We 
honor  those  men  of  the  revolution  as  wise  and  Christian 
statesmen.  We  stand  by  the  Constitution  they  ordained, 
not  because  we  think  it  perfect,  but  because  of  the  ends  it 
seeks  to  further  and  the  interests  it  conserves.  We  believe 
in  the  reality  and  the  universality  of  the  rights  of  man,  and 
deny  that  one  man  or  one  class  of  men  has  a patent  from 
God,  or  a warrant  any  where,  to  enslave  or  oppress  another. 
We  have  protested,  therefore,  against  the  baronical  assump- 
tions and  despotic  principles  of  the  slaveocracy.  We  have 
declined  to  permit  them  to  make  the  government  any  longer 
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the  expression  of  their  ideas,  or  the  instrument  of  their  pur- 
poses. We  have  said  that  henceforth  it  shall  express  the 
ideas  of  the  fathers,  and  be  the  instrument  of  the  purposes 
for  which  they  founded  it,  viz  : “ to  establish  justice,  . . pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty.” 
Hence  this  civil  war.  It  is  but  the  natural  result  of 
the  attempt  to  harmonize  freedom  and  despotism  in  one 
working  system — philosophically  inevitable,  and  therefore 
prophesied,  from  the  first.  You  cannot  undertake  to  mix 
acid  and  alkali  without  producing  an  effervescence.  Thun- 
der and  lightning  must  ensue  if  two  clouds  of  opposite 
electric  conditicns  meet.  So  liberty  and  slavery  are  in 
“irrepressible  conflict.”  Free  principles,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  vitally  held,  will  assert  themselves ; and  no  matter 
whether  it  exist  under  republican  or  monarchical  forms, 
despotism  is  always  aggressive.  The  North,  with  its  ideas 
and  traditions,  could  not  but  discuss  and  oppose  slavery ; 
and  ever  since  the  South  yielded  itself  to  the  drift  of  de- 
spotic principles  in  its  adoption  of  slavery  as  a thing  to  be 
approved  and  fostered,  it  has  been  its  instinct  and  necessity 
to  rule — or  ruin.  It  has  been  arrogant  and  intensely  sec- 
tional. It  has  taught  the  doctrine  of  state  allegiance  in- 
stead of  loyalty  to  the  country  as  a whole,  and  has  substitu- 
ted clanishness  for  nationality,  and  a local  jealousy  for  a 
comprehensive  patriotism.  In  this  spirit,  it  has  ruled  the 
country — as  Ex-Governor  Hammand,  of  South  Carolina, 
declared  in  his  celebrated  “ mud-sill  ” speech — for  more 
than  sixty  years,  growing  constantly  more  arrogant,  more 
unscrupulous,  more  exacting.  Unless,  therefore,  the  senti- 
ment of  freedom  were  to  be  crowded  out  of  our  affairs,  and 
the  South  were  to  be  permitted  to  have  every  thing  perma- 
nently its  own  way,  transforming  our  republic  from  a Union 
of  Free  States  into  a grand  oligarchy  of  slave-barons,  just 
such  an  agitation  as  has  been  perturbing  our  national  life 
for  years  past,  ending  in  just  such  a struggle  for  mastery, 
was  unavoidable.  Fifty  years  ago,  almost,  Mr.  Calhoun, 
the  father  of  the  political  heresies  which  have  given  special 
inspiration  to  this  rebellion,  foresaw  this  struggle  on  account 
of  the  irreconcilable  hostility  between  freedom  and  slavery, 
and  confessing  the  South  to  be  “ essentially  aristocratic,” 
said,  “ when  any  material  obstacle  . . . shall  tend  to  throw 
us  out  of  the  rule  and  control  of  the  country,  we  shall  then 
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resort  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.”  ^ And  still  earlier 
than  this,  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  Win.  Pinckney,  of 
Maryland,  himself  a slaveholder,  foretold  that  unless 
democracy  destroyed  slavery,  slavery  would  destroy  democ- 
racy : and  this  is  what  it  is  now  trying  to  do. 

This  conflict,  then,  we  repeat,  is  one  of  principles^  and 
not  of  persons,  or  of  sections.  No  doubt,  looking  carefully 
among  the  considerations  which  have  propitiated  the  people 
towards  the  rebellion,  we  should  And  the  idea  of  an  antag- 
onism of  interests  between  the  South  as  a purely  agricuU 
tural,  and  the  North  as  a commercial  and  manufacturing 
section,  associated  with  the  dream  of  a direct  Southern  trade 
with  Europe ; and  the  theory  of  some  of  the  conspirators 
has  perhaps  contemplated  a more  unrestricted  policy  of 
free  trade  than  the  North  is  as  yet  ready  to  adopt.  But 
that  this  is  not  the  cause  of  the  war  is  evident  not  only  from 
the  fact  that,  in  organizing  the  rebellion,  the  seceded  States 
have  straightway  adopted  our  tariff  policy,  adding  to  it 
provisions  still  more  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  slavery  is  so  distinctly 
made  the  issue  by  all  the  rebel  authorities  in  expounding 
the  reason  of  their  movement.  Whatever  their  speculations 
^s  to  free  trade,  or  however  ambitious  of  direct  intercourse 
with  Europe,  the  South  would  not  have  been  mad  enough 
to  undertake  the  overthrow  of  the  government  on  any  such 
account.  Only  in  the  fatuity  of  their  pro-slavery  insanity 
was  such  a piece  of  mingled  folly  and  wickedness  possible. 
Giving  these  commercial  dreams  all  the  importance  that  can 
be  assigned  them,  then,  we  still  And  the  cause  of  this  diffi- 
culty in  the  radical  hostility  between  the  two  systems,  and 
thus  perceive  that  the  conflict  is  purely  one  of  principles. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  “ we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world.”  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  men  of  the  South,  as  'such.  They  are  our  breth- 
ren, our  friends.  We  have  sat  with  them  at  their  tables, 
and  they  have  sat  with  us  at  ours.  Not  only  by  the  mem- 
ories of  a common  history,  but  by  the  ties  of  business  and 
by  the  sanctities  of  domestic  and  social  affections,  we  are 

5 Com.  Charles  Stewart’s  Letter  to  George  W.  Childs,  dated  Borden- 
town,  May  4,  1861. 
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linked  together,  and  should  he  linked  together,  as  one  peo- 
ple. It  is  a fratricidal  strife,  and  we  would  fain  be  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  drawing  the  sword  against  them.  It 
is  not  that  we  love  Caesar  less,  but  Rome  more. 

The  war  is  none  of  our  making  or  seeking.  We  have 
done  nothing  to  invite  or  justify  it.  We  have  interfered 
with  no  prerogative  of  State  sovereignty, — have  invaded  the 
domain  of  no  individual  rights.  We  have  claimed  no  au- 
thority to  meddle  with  slavery  in  the  States  in  which  it 
exists,  and  have  proposed  no  movement  towards  any  such 
end.  The  North  has  yielded  and  compromised — far  more 
than  many  of  us  have  thought  consistent  with  duty  or  self- 
respect,  sacrificing  cherished  convictions  and  something  even 
of  conscience  for  the  sake  of  peace.  We  have  simply  exercised 
our  American  right  of  free  discussion  and  of  carrying  our 
principles  to  the  ballot-box.  Believing  slavery  to  be  wrong, 
economically,  politically,  morally,  we  have  said  so,  declaring 
that,  by  our  consent,  it  shall  spread  no  further,  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
putting  those  into  power  who  represent  this  purpose.  This 
is  all.  But,  defeated  in  the  election,  the  conspirators  have 
rebelled.  They  protest  against  the  doctrine  that  the  major- 
ity shall  rule,  and  unable  longer  to  control  the  government, 
they  have  resolved  to  disorganize  and  destroy  it.  The  war 
is  theirs,  and  not  ours — and  is  but  the  final  outcropping  of 
plots  that  have  been  long  maturing.  For  more  than  thirty 
years,  high  authority  in  South  Carolina  told  us,  the  people 
have  been  in  the  process  of  education  to  this  end.  And 
after  this  madness  appeared,  we  waited  long  and  endured 
much,  hoping  that  better  counsels  would  prevail.  Forts, 
mints,  ships,  custom-houses,  money,  arms  were  stolen  from 
us  w^herever  they  could  be  seized.  Armies  were  levied 
against  us,  and  our  troops  were  beseiged  in  our  own  strong 
holds  and  beneath  our  national  flag.  Loyal  citizens  were 
driven  from  their  homes,  property  was  confiscated,  and  vio- 
lence and  outrage  reigned.  Still  our  authorities  dallied 
and  temporized,  risking  the  confidence  of  many  who  had 
helped  to  elect  them,  in  the  desire  to  avoid  an  acceptance  of 
the  gauntlet  thus  insolently  thrown  down.  It  was  not 
until  the  country  was  startled  by  the  attack  on  Sumpter 
and  by  the  evidence  thus  furnished  that  the  South  would 
have  war,  or  the^  utter  humiliation  of  our  Republic  in  the 
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surrender  of  all  that  had  given  it  meaning,  or  entitled  it  to 
respect  as  one  of  the  actual  powers  of  the  world,  that  the 
Proclamation  of  the  President  was  issued,  and  the  civil  war 
was  thus  accepted  as  a fact. 

There  was  nothing  else  that  the  President  could  do.  He 
was  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  and  to  execute  the 
laws.  How  could  he  innocently  fail  to  act  when  he  saw  the 
Constitution  trampled  and  the  laws  defied  ? Or  how  could 
patriotic  citizens  fail  to  support  him  in  acting  ? Should  he 
or  we  see  conspirators  breaking  up  the  government,  and  do 
nothing  to  save  it?  Next  to  the  utter  folly  of  the  theory 
of  “ secession  ” is  the  folly  of  talking  about  “ coercion,” 
and  of  saying  that  the  President  has  made  this  war.  He 
had  no  option.  The  South  defied  the  government,  and 
commenced  the  war — and  on  it  must  rest  the  responsibility. 
Any  thing  that  we  could  have  innocently  surrendered,  we 
would.  But  the  doctrines  of  liberty, — the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  of  human  equality, — this  government,  reared  by 
our  fathers’  toils  and  cemented  by  their  blood,  standing 
amidst  the  thrones  and  oppressions  of  the  world  the  grand 
assertion  alike  of  the  people’s  right  and  of  the  people’s  ability 
to  govern  themselves,— -the  one  beacon  toward  which  so 
many  eyes  and  hearts  have  turned  for  encouragement — 
these,  and  the  beautiful  flag  that  has  symbqjized  them,  com- 
manding homage  wherever  foot  has  troJ  or  ship  has  sailed — 
these  we  cannot  give  up.  These  are  more  to  us  than  friends 
or  brethren ; more  to  us  than  any  and  all  earthly  ties  or 
connections ; and  since  the  South  will  compel  us  to  choose 
between  war  and  a surrender  of  these,  we  say,  let  the  war 
come,  and  may  God  defend  the  right  I 

It  is,  indeed,  a terrible  alternative  that  is  thus  pressed 
upon  us.  War  is  not  an  arbiter  to  be  lightly  invoked,  and 
can  be  justified  only  as  a last  resort.  Even  the  most  righte- 
ous war  is  a fearful  tragedy,  full  of  unspeakable  horrors, 
and  carrying  a host  of  mischiefs  in  its  train.  Already  the 
shadow  of  this  has  fallen  upon  hearts  and  homes,  as  hus- 
bands, fathers,  sons  and  brothers,  have  taken  their  lives  in 
their  hands  and  gone  forth  to  its  exposures— yielded  heroic- 
ally as  offerings  on  the  altar  of  our  country,  but  still  yielded 
with  many  regrets  and  with  tears.  And  deeper  shadows, 
alas ! are  yet  to  fall  as  the  war  goes  on.  Then,  there  is  the 
moral  waste  of  war — -character  perverted,  and  vicious  habits 
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acquired — sadder  far  than  any  mere  loss  of  life.  There  is  the 
vast  amount  of  productive  industry  diverted  into  destructive 
channels.  There  are  the  derangements  and  interruptions  of 
business.  There  is  the  necessity  that  transforms  men  into 
the  destroyers  of  each  other,  and  almost  inevitably  fosters  a 
spirit  of  vindictiveness  and  retaliation  even  in  the  most 
Christian  minds.  These  are  only  a few  of  the  evils  insep- 
arable from  war ; but  they  are  enough  to  set  God’s  seal 
of  condemnation  upon  every  war  waged  for  personal  ends,^ 
or  for  any  thing  but  the  succor  or  maintenance  of  the  most 
sacred  interests,  and  especially  to  show  the  almost  unparal- 
leled guilt  of  the  men  who,  in  their  unhallowed  ambition, 
have  precipitated  this  war  upon  us.  They  are  evils  in  view 
of  which  every  good  man  should  feel  himself  imperatively 
called  to  discountenance  the  war  spirit,  and  to  plead  for 
peace  till  peace  becomes  treason  or  cowardice.  Then  war 
is  less  an  evil  than  peace.  Great  and  terrible  as  are  its 
mischiefs,  war  is  not  the  worst  calamity  that  can  befall  a 
people.  Anarchy  is  worse.  The  decay  of  patriotism  and 
of  public  spirit  is  worse.  An  indifference  to  vital  principles, 
either  of  moral  law  or  of  civil  rights,  is  worse.  The  peace 
of  mammonism,  that  only  asks  for  the  chance  to  buy  and 
sell,  and  is  willing  to  purchase  this  at  any  sacrifice  of  loyalty 
to  God  or  of  fidelity  to  man,  is  worse. 

We  shall  suffer  much  on  account  of  this  war.  Business 
will  suffer.  Homes  and  families  will  suffer.  Churches  will 
suffer.  And  our  country,  in  all  departments  of  its  con- 
cerns, will  have  occasion,  like  Rachael,  to  mourn  for  her 
children — ‘for  the  flower  of  so  many  of  her  youth  cut  off, 
and  for  the  strong  arms  that  will  be  palsied  and  the  stout 
hearts  of  her  mature  and  vigorous  men  that  will  cease  to 
beat.  But  we  as  a people,  and  the  world,  would  suffer  far 
more  if,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  we  should  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  traitors,  and  permit  our  principles  to  be  trampled, 
our  flag  to  be  dishonored,  and  this  temple  of  our  government 
to  be  overthrown. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  no  idolaters  of  the 
Union.  Amidst  the  different  circumstances  of  to-day,  we 
hold  the  same  opinions  on  this  subject  that  we  expressed  in 
this  periodical  ten  years  ago.®  We  prize  the  Union,  but 
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only  on  account  of  the  principles  it  professes  to  represent. 
And  while  we  regard  the  doctrines  of  secession  as  nonsense 
and  self-evident  fallacies,  that  would  leave  us  no  govern- 
ment and  no  claims  to  respect  as  a nation ; while  we  should 
regret  to  see  even  one  star  plucked  from  our  flag,  and  have 
no  faith  that  this  territory  of  the  United  States  can  be  per- 
manently occupied  by  more  than  one  nation,  we  do  not 
believe  that,  as  has  sometimes  been  represented,  the  cause 
of  free  government,  or  of  popular  rights,  is  dependent  upon 
the  continuance  of  the  Union  in  its  present  form  ; and  we 
could  see  it  dissolved,  if  so  a majority  of  the  people  should 
deliberately  and  constitutionally  ordain,  and  lose  no  heart 
or  hope  concerning  the  essential  interests  involved.  But  we 
do  believe  in  the  necessity  of  order.  We  do  reverence  the 
principles  of  democratic  liberty.  Whatever  may  be  done 
about  the  Union,  we  do  count  it  of  vital  importance  that, 
until  the  people  have  decided  to  dissolve  it  in  the  observance 
of  constitutional  methods,  anarchy  shall  be  prevented,  re- 
bellion be  put  down,  and  the  government  show  itself  able  to 
vindicate  its  authority  and  to  sustain  itself  against  all 
attacks ; and  we  do  see,  or  think  we  see,  that  a failure  of 
our  government  in  these  respects  would  demonstrate,  or  be 
understood  as  demonstrating  an  essential  weakness  in  the 
system,  and  thus  necessarily  prove  disastrous  to  the  progress 
of  democratic  ideas  and  the  cause  of  popular  institutions  in 
all  time  to  come. 

On  this  account,  and  not  in  any  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Union,  we  deem  it  imperative  on  us  to  meet  the  issue  which 
the  South  has  forced  upon  us,  though  it  must  be  at  the  price 
of  blood.  On  this  account,  standing  upon  the  platform  of 
the  Bible,  and  with  all  the  peaceful  teachings  of  J esus  before 
us,  we  feel  that  we  should  be  false  to  God  and  recreant  to 
every  demand  of  our  religion,  if  we  did  not  say  that  the 
honor  of  our  republic  must  be  maintained ; that  terrible  as 
are  the  evils  of  war,  it  must  be  waged  rather  than  that  the 
government  be  thus  disorganized,  or  a single  principle  we 
have  affirmed  be  yielded  to  despotic  or  traitorous  demands. 
Better  a thousand  times  that  war  shall  ravage  our  land 
from  end  to  end,  blighting  our  fields  and  darkening  our 
homes  — better  that  commerce  be  crippled,,  and  credit 
stagger,  and  that  every  other  man  of  us  should  be  slain 
than  that,  when  such  interests  are  at  stake,  we  should  waver, 
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or  suffer  this  star  in  the  heavens  of  the  nations  to  go  out  in 
chaos  or  the  darkness  of  a military  despotism.  Our  blighted 
fields  would  bloom  again.  Our  shadowed  homes  would  at 
some  time  grow  bright.  Commerce  would  at  length  revive. 
Credit  could  be  restored.  Even  the  places  of  the  dead 
might  be  filled.  But  though  in  the  providence  of  God  all 
things  are  possible,  when  again  could  there  arise  such  a re- 
public as  this  if  our  attempt  at  self-government  should  now 
prove  a failure  ? Or  when  or  where  could  freedom  hope 
for  support,  or  democratic  liberty  and  law  expect  to  be 
permanently  maintained,  if,  with  our  schools  and  our  Bibles 
and  our  Churches,  and  all  that  gives  life  to  our  Christian 
civilization,  they  should  be  abandoned,  or  prove  unable  to 
maintain  themselves  here  ? 

We  might  point  abroad  to  the  most  favored  nation  upon 
whose  industry  rests  the  incubus  of  an  aristocracy,  and 
whose  people  are  taxed  to  support  a throne  and  to  purchase 
the  gewgaws  of  royalty,  to  illustrate  what  are  the  interests 
thus  at  stake.  It  is  enough  now  that  we  can  look  at  the 
South  in  contrast  with  the  North,  for  this  purpose.  “ The 
South  can  show  no  such  scene  as  this,”  said  a friend,  of 
strong  Southern  sympathies  hitherto,  sitting  by  our  side  the 
other  day,  as  we  were  looking  upon  the  hundreds  of  intelli- 
gent and  enthusiastic  boys  at  a review  of  one  of  the  New 
York  public  schools.  The  remark,  unfortunately,  is  too 
true.  The  South  can  furnish  no  such  spectacle  as  our 
northern  free  schools  present ; and  this  indicates  the  dif- 
ference in  the  two  sections,  and  their  ruling  ideas  and 
tendencies  throughout.  The  South  has  clear  heads  and 
generous  hearts ; but  in  respect  to  education  and  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  people, — in  respect  to  moral  ideas  and  religious 
culture, — in  respect  to  science,  literature  and  art, — in  re- 
spect to  an  organized  industry  and  a regard  for  labor, — in 
respect  to  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  a reverence  for  law, — 
in  respect  to  every  element  of  a genuine  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, there  is  much  the  same  difference  between  it  and  the 
North  as  there  is  between  twilight  and  noonday.  JSere  we 
have  something  that  can  be  called  civilization ; there,,  how- 
ever it  may  be  gilded  with  culture  and  wealth  and  refine- 
ment of  manners,  they  have,  underneath  the  thin  coating  of 
polish  or  pretension,  an  essential  barbarism.  Great  names 
have,  indeed,  illumined  the  history  of  the  South.  Wash-’ 
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ington  was  of  tlie  South,  and  was  the  centre  there  of  a gal- 
axy of  statesmen  and  patriots,  the  fit  companions  and  peers 
of  Franklin  and  Sherman  and  Otis  and  the  Adamses  of  the 
North.  But  this  was  in  the  days  when  South  as  well  as 
North  breathed  the  inspirations  of  freedom,  and  when  “ the 
mother  of  Presidents  ” had  not  yet  fallen  to  be  the  breeder 
of  slaves.  And  even  now,  no  doubt,  there  are  noble  men 
and  women  scattered  through  the  South,  nurturing  them- 
selves in  sympathy  with  the  best  ideas  of  the  age,  and  ready 
to  be  the  leaders  in  the  regeneration  that  is  to  come.  But 
for  years  past,  the  South  has  been  steadily  deteriorating, 
intellectually  and  morally,  as  well  as  politically.  In  proof, 
we  might  point  to  its  records  of  violence  and  ruffianism  so 
often  appearing,  but  so  seldom  rebuked,— to  its  brutal  attack 
on  Sumner,  committed  by  one  man,  but  so  generally  ap- 
proved,—to  its  barbarities  in  Kanzas,— or  to  the  bullies  and 
duellists  whom  it  has  sent  as  its  specimens  of  gentlemen  to 
make  a “ bear  garden  ” of  our  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  enough  to  point  to  the  inhumanities  and  atrocities  that 
have  marked  “the  reign  of  terror”  inaugurated  in  all  the 
“ seceded  States  ” since  this  conspiracy  began  to  develope 
itself,  and  to  the  estimates  of  honor  and  of  obligation  ex- 
hibited in  connection  with  its  progress,  as  indicating  the  tone 
of  morals  and  the  type  of  life  at  the  South.  Never  before 
saw  the  world  such  a spectacle  as  has  been  thus  presented. 
In  such  a comparison,  Cataline  could  plead  excuse,  and 
Arnold  claim  manly  recognition.  Never  before  was  rebel- 
lion so  unjustifiable  in  its  origin  or  its  methods.  Never 
before  were  imposition  and  deceit  so  reduced  to  a system,  or 
did  conspirators  dare  so  to  misrepresent  facts  and  to  falsify 
history.  Never  before  was  there  such  wide-spread  private 
disloyalty,  or  such  unblushing  falsity  to  public  trusts  ; never 
such  meanness  of  treachery,  or  such  baseness  of  dishonesty ; 
never  such  a ruthless  laying  of  hands  on  interests  so  price- 
less, or  such  unscrupulous  trifling  with  obligations  so  sacred. 
All  terms  are  perverted.  Perjury  is  baptized  as  patriotism. 
The  grossest  malefeasance  in  officials  is  pronounced  a wise 
foresight,  worthy  of  all  praise.  Plunder  and  fraud  and 
perfidy  are  glorified  as  fidelity.  A general  repudiation  of 
honest  debts  is  proclaimed  as  a solemn  duty  of  citizenship. 
And  a wicked  conspiracy  for  the  extension  of  slavery  is  de- 
clared a holy  war  for  liberty ! That  many  engaged  in  all 
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this  are  sincere  and  consciencious  in  what  they  are  doing 
and  saying,  only  darkens  the  picture  the  more,  and  pro- 
claims with  a sadder  and  more  terrible  emphasis  the  essen- 
tial depravity  of  the  principles  and  social  organization  that 
have  powder  so  to  pervert  conscience  and  language,  and  to 
educate  noble,  generous  and  intelligent  men  and  w^omen  into 
such  a misinterpretation  of  the  law  of  God  and  such  a con- 
tempt for  the  moral  judgment  of  the  world. 

Not  only  on  account  of  the  Union,  then,  but  by  all  that 
makes  our  Northern  civilization,  based  on  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  a respect  for  honest  labor,  and  blossoming  in 
schools  and  churches,  in  factories  and  workshops,  in  benifi- 
cent  laws  and  Christian  ideas  and  high-toned  estimates  of 
character,  better  and  more  desirable  than  this  Southern 
semi-civilization,  as  well  as  by  all  the  traditions  of  our  his- 
tory and  by  every  principle  of  free  government,  we  are 
summoned  to  accept  the  issue  this  conspiracy  forces  upon  us, 
and  to  wage  this  war  to  a successful  termination.  Not  only 
are  we  thus  doing  battle  on  the  side  of  order  against  an- 
archy— on  the  side  of  well-regulated  and  constitutional  gov- 
ernment against  lawlessness  and  rebellion,  and  in  vindication 
of  the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule  and  of  the  duty  of  the 
minority  to  submit,  but  we  carry  the  ark  of  the  Lord  and 
the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant.  The  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  progress  is  symbolized  by  our  banner.  The 
South  is  fighting  on  the  side  of  power — for  exploded  dog- 
mas of  inequality  and  aristocratic  rights, — for  the  throne, 
the  whip  and  the  chain, — for  the  privilege  of  consuming 
without  causing,  and  of  wringing  wealth  out  of  unpaid  toil ; 
and  its  movement  is  but  one  of  those  reactionaiy  eddies  in 
the  great  current  of  progress  which  history  has  so  often 
shown,  attesting  that  heathenism  still  lingers,  and  that  des- 
potism is  hard  to  die.  We  are  fighting  on  the  side  of  the 
people — not  simply  for  the  slave,  but  for  ourselves  and  our 
children  ; for  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed  every  where ; 
for  man^  and  thus  for  the  South  itself  in  its  highest  destiny 
and  interests.  We  are  fighting  for  the  vindication  of  labor 
and  its  right  to  its  reward ; for  the  vindication  of  the  laborer 
and  his  right  to  rise;  for  the  free  school ; for ‘free  speech 
and  a free  press ; for  all  that  has  been  gained  for  civiliza- 
tion and  freedom  by  the  toils  and  sacrifices  of  patriots  and 
martyrs  in  the  past,  and  for  all  that  is  precious  in  the 
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hope  of  a growing  enfranchisement  of  the  nations  in  the 
future. 

In  such  a contest,  who  can  doubt  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
go  forward,  waging  it  to  the  end?  Not  without  meaning 
was  it,  we  may  be  sure,  that  its  first  martyrs  were  the  sons 
of  Massachusetts,  and  that  they  fell  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  blood  that  opened  the  Revolution  at  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington. The  coincidence  is  the  providential  intimation  of 
the  identity  of  the  conflict ; we  will  accept  it  also  as  a 
prophecy  of  the  result.  The  conflict,  indeed,  is  as  old  as 
the  race.  It  dates  from  the  first  protest  of  right  against 
might,  and  of  man  against  'tyranny  and  aristocracy.  It  is 
the  same  conflict  that  Moses  waged  in  Egypt, — that  the 
Gracchi  waged  in  Rome, — that  Cromwell  and  Sidney  and 
Hampden  waged  in  England,  and  that  has  been  waged 
wherever  a word  has  been  spoken,  or  a blow  has  been  struck 
for  the  overthrow  of  irresponsible  power.  Our  fathers  en- 
tered on  other  men’s  labors,  and  took  up  this  conflict  where 
the  heroes  and  martyrs  of  the  English  Revolution  had  left 
it.  As  one  chapter  in  its  history,  they  appealed  to  the  sword 
and  vindicated  the  claim  of  a people  to  be  represented  in 
any  government  by  winch  they  are  taxed.  Ours  it  is  to 
take  the  same  sword  and  write  another  chapter,  finishing 
what  they  began  by  vindicating  human  equality,  the  au- 
thority of  law,  and  the  ability  of  a democratic  govern- 
ment to  maintain  itself  alike  against  enemies  without  and 
traitors  -within.  Our  fathers  promulgated  principles ; we 
are  to  establish  them. 

We  have  already,  perhaps,  sufficiently  intimated  our 
opinion  as  to  the  relations  of  this  subject  to  the  question  of 
Christian  duty.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  peaceful,  but 
it^is  not  craven,  nor  does  it  ask  us  to  be  traitors  to  human- 
ity, or,  by  inaction,  accomplices  to  the  destruction  of  liberty 
and  the  overthrow  of  government,  as  the  price  of  obedience 
to  its  requirements.  It  condemns  the  spirit  that  makes  war ; 
but  it  has  only  approval  for  those  who  stand  for  the  assailed 
right,  and  defend,  though  it  must  be  by  the  sword  and  at 
the  cost  of  life,  the  majesty  of  law  and  the  sacred  interests 
of  freedom  and  justice.  “ If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth 
in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men,”  is  the  Apostle’s  exhor- 
tation ; and  planting  ourselves  on  this  as  the  common -sense  as 
well  as  the  Apostolic  interpretation  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
VOL.  XVIII.  23 
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Mount,  and  the  succeeding  lessons  of  the  New  Testament^ 
we  claim  that  our  position  in  this  conflict  is  one  that  Christ 
approves  and  that  God  will  bless.  Christianity,  as  well  as 
every  sentiment  of  a genuine  manhood,  would  rebuke  us  for 
poltroonery  and  an  inexcusable  disloyalty  to  the  most  solemn 
trusts,  if  we  should  suffer  any  theories  of  non-resistance,  or 
any  scruples  about  the  lawfulness  of  war,  or  any  rose-colored 
sentimentalisms  about  the  beauty  and  desirableness  of  peacey 
to  weaken  our  arms,  or  lessen  our  zeal  in  this  resistance  to 
traitors  and  this  rally  for  liberty  and  law.  No  wonder  that 
Quakers  and  peace-men  lay  aside  their  scruples,  and  pour 
out  their  money,  or  gird  themselves  for  this  warfare.  No 
wonder  that  the  Peace  Society,  at  its  recent  meeting,  not  only 
did  not  condemn,  but  at  least  indirectly  approved  it.  And 
well  does  the  Advocate  of  Peaee^  in  its  late  issue,  say : 

The  cause  of  Peace  was  never  meant  to  meet  such  a crisis 
as  is  now  upon  us.  It  belongs  not  to  Peacey  but  to  Government 
alone  \ and  all  that  can  be  required  of  us,  is  that  we  prove  our- 
selves loyal  citizens.  . . . It  is  not  strictly  war,  but  a legitimate 
effort  by  government  for  the  enforcement  of  its  laws,  and  the 
maintenance  of  its  proper  and  indispensable  authority.  The  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  with  that  which  quells  a riot  in  one  of  our  citieSy 
or  seizes  an  assassin  or  incendiary,  and  brings  him  to  condign 
punishment.  . . . It  becomes  every  peace-man  to  throw  his  entire 
influence  against  the  gigantic  crime  of  attempting  to  overthrow 
the  freest  and  best  government  on  earth,  in  order  to  establish 
upon  its  ruins  an  oligarchy  of  slaveholders  for  the  extension  of 
slavery  over  a continent.  If  a million  of  men  were  mustered  to 
put  down  by  force  this  climax  of  all  offences,  it  would  still  be  in 
form,  as  it  ought  ever  to  be  in  spirit,  only  a simple,  rightful  en- 
forcement of  the  laws — ^the  very  laws  which  the  rebels  themselves- 
helped  enact — against  a combined,  wholesale  violation  of  them.”’ 


We  endorse  these  sentiments;  nor,  in  doing  so,  can  we 
refrain  from  adding  that,  though  never  an  opponent  of 
strictly  defensive  war,,  we  have  found  occasion,  amidst  the 
lessons  of  events,  to  reconsider  some  of  our  theories  in  con- 
nection with  this  general  subject.  We  have  not  heretofore 
believed  in  the  maxim,  “In  peace,  prepare  for  war.”  We 
have  groaned  at  the  expenditures  for  our  army  and  navy. 
We  have  opposed  military  companies  and  “ trainings.”  We 
have  thought  all  these  things  a needless  waste  of  time  and* 
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money ; have  had  no  faith  in  the  efficiency  of  such  “ holiday 
soldiers,”  and  have  turned  from  them  with  a kind  of  dis- 
gust, especially  when  we  have  seen  ministers,  as  we  have 
thought,  dishonoring  their  office  by  countenancing  them 
as  chaplains.  All  this  is  changed  now.  We  have  lost 
none  of  our  faith  in  the  importance  or  desirableness  of 
peace,  or  in  the  principles  upon  which  what  is  called  “ the 
cause  of  Peace  ” is  founded.  Our  horror  of  war  and  our 
sense  of  its  wrong  and  evils  are  no  whit  abated.  But  we 
have  seen  to  what  risks  our  Capital  and  our  country  have 
been  exposed  because  our  ships  and  our  arms  and  our  sol- 
diers had  been  so  traitorously  scattered  ; we  have  been  made 
to  realize  that  rebellion  would,  in  all  probability,  be  flaunt- 
ing its  flag  over  Washington  to-day,  in  possession  of  the 
archives,  and  possibly  of  the  prestige,  of  the  government, 
had  it  not  been  for  “ the  N.  Y.  7th  ” and  “ the  Mass.  8th;  ” 
and  we  have  made  up  our  mind  that,  so  long  as  there  are 
violent  and  evil  men  in  the  world,  government  must  be 
ready  to  check  and  restrain  them,  and  that  it  can  do  so  only 
by  strengthening  its  arm  of  military  defence.  In  one  view, 
it  may  seem  a poor  use  that  men  make  of  themselves  when 
they  train  themselves  in  the  art  of  destruction,  and  we  may 
find  reason  to  ask  whether  we  are  fulfilling  the  highest  ends 
of  life  when  we  go  forth  to  meet  our  brothers  in  mortal 
conflict ; but  there  is  another  view  in  which  we  see  that 
whoever  puts  himself  on  the  side  of  right  against  wrong, 
and  counts  life  not  dear  to  himself  for  the  sake  of  great  prin- 
ciples and  precious  interests  imperilled,  is  doing  a great  and 
noble  thing,  whatever  he  may  do.  Action  is  noble  or  base 
according  to  the  spirit  that  fills  it ; and  if  we  can  sing  the 
hymn — 

“ Nothing  so  small  can  be, 

But  draws,  when  acted  for  Thy  sake. 

Greatness  and  worth  from  Thee ; 

When  done  beneath  Thy  laws, 

Even  servile  labors  shine — 

Hallowed  is  toil,  if  this  the  cause, 

The  meanest  work  divine,” — 

not  less  can  we  see  dignity  even  in  the  poorest  military 
“ training,”  and  feel  that  we  are  answering  the  highest  ends 
of  life  when  we  draw  the  sword  against  the  lawless  and  the 
violent,  if  but  a spirit  of  loyalty  to  God  and  duty  nerve  our 
arms  and  inspire  our  hearts. 
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We  have  said  that  we  shall  suffer  much  on  account  of 
this  war;  but  it  will  also  do  us  good.  We  needed  its  dis- 
cipline and  its  awakening  power.  We  needed  its  revival 
of  patriotism,  and  its  occasions  for  heroism  and  self-sacrifice. 
Partyism  needed  to  be  broken  up.  We  needed  to  be  lifted 
out  of  our  mammonism  and  selfishness ; to  be  taught  the 
unity  of  our  sympathies  and  interests  ; and  to  be  recalled 
to  the  recognition  and  service  of  the  grand  first  principles 
of  our  republic.  This  war  has  done  and  is  doing  all  this. 
It  is,  in  important  respects,  a moral  regeneration ; — an 
emancipation  of  our  politics  from  the  thraldom  of  the  slave- 
power  ; — a fresh  baptism  of  the  whole  North  into  sympathy 
with  liberty.  Already,  we  are  breathing  deeper,  and  have 
been  kindled  into  a worthier  sense  of  our  American  respon- 
sibility. The  heart  of  the  people  has  been  quickened  to  a 
healthier  beat.  Never  before,  during  the  quarter  of  a cen- 
tury that  we  have  taken  note  of  our  affairs,  have  we  seen 
so  much  to  assure  us  of  the  moral  and  political  vitality  of 
the  nation.  The  government-  has  been  tested,  and  was 
never  before  so  strong  as  it  is  to-day,  because  it  never  before 
so  well  knew  its  strength,  or  its  resources  in  the  love  and 
loyalty  of  the  people,  deeper  than  all  love  of  party, — ^higher 
than  all  love  of  ease,  or  gain,  or  home.  There  are  tories 
and  traitors  among  us,  indeed,  as  there  will  be  among  every 
people  struggling  for  the  right,  but  by  no  approach  so  many 
in  proportion  as  in  the  Revolution.  There  will  be  peculation 
and  jobbing;  men  who  will  cheat  in  contracts,  and  scruple 
not  to  coin  money  out  of  the  sufferings  of  soldiers'  and  the 
sale  of  their  own  souls.  But  the  masses  are  true,  and  will 
learn  new  lessons  of  hope  and  confidence  as  they  are  taught 
their  unity  in  a common  love  of  country,  and  will  gather 
heroism  out  of  the  sacrifices  they  will  make,  or  from  their 
sympathy  with  noble  deeds.  A grand  sight  it  has  been  to 
see  the  spirit  that  has  thus  been  evoked, — the  enthusiasm  and 
unselfishness  of  patriotism  that  have  thus  been  inspired, — 
the  old  fires  of  revolutionary  ardor  and  chivalry  that  have 
thus  been  re-kindled, — the  sublime  loyalty  to  our  traditions 
that  in  the  hour  of  peril,  in  spite  of  all  our  differences,  binds 
us  together  as  one  man.  A grand  sight  it  has  been  to  see 
with  what  alacrity  the  call  of  the  country  has  been  responded 
to — how  the  farmer  has  left  his  plough,  and  the  mechanic 
his  shop,  and  the  merchant  his  counter,  and  the  professional 
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man  liis  office,  and  the  petted  sons  of  wealth  their  ease  and 
their  luxuries,  to  go  forth — many  of  them,  no  doubt,  in  a 
mere  love  of  adventure,  but  the  most  of  them  to  fight  the 
battles  of  our  endangered  institutions ; and  how  mothers, 
wives  and  daughters  have  freely  given  up  their  loved — 
sometimes  their  all,  saying.  Go,  stand  bravely  in  your  place, 
and  come  back  to  us,  if  you  come,  with  honor  unstained ; — 
to  see  men  fresh  from  the  strife  of  a hotly  contested  election, 
forgetting  party  names  and  jealousies  and  prejudices,  and 
rallying  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  heart  to  heart,  to  hold  up 
the  flag  that  traitors  would  pull  down,  and  to  support  the 
government  that  rebellion  would  overthrow  ; — to  see  men 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  count  trade  the  great  interest, 
and  to  make  their  gains  their  first  thought,  coming  forward 
and  pouring  out  their  money  like  water — from  mercenary 
motives,  some  of  them,  without  doubt,  but  the  great  mass  of 
them  in  a generous  zeal  for  the  service  of  their  country  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  credit  and  its  power. 

Many  persons  had  come  to  doubt  whether  there  were  any 
of  the  spirit  of  the  olden  time  surviving  among  us,  and  to 
think  that  love  of  country  had  been  lost  in  love  for  party, 
and  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  principles  swallowed  up 
in  a devotion  to  trade.  The  old  stuff  of  our  patriotism,  it 
was  fashionable  to  say,  had  been  consumed,  and  our  man- 
hood had  become  “ choked  with  cotton,  or  cankered  with 
gold.”  Thank  God  all  this  has  been  effectually  disproved. 
We  shall  have  no  more  talk -about  modern  degeneracy. 
The  children  are  showing  themselves  no  whit  behind  their 
fathers.  The  first  gun  fired  into  the  starving  garrison  of 
Sumpter  was  the  roll-call  of  the  nation,  in  response  to  which 
the  people  are  showing  that  there  are  to-day  patriots  as  true, 
—heroes  and  heroines  as  noble, — citizens  as  self-sacrificing 
as  have  ever  illumined  our  history  with  their  deeds,  or 
sanctified  our  soil  with  their  blood.  And  though  there  is 
much  for  us  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  strife,  we  shall 
come  out  of  it  nobler,  more  vigorous,  more  vital,  more 
united,  because  more  conscious  of  our  own  loyalty ; with  less 
allegiance  to  party  and  more  allegiance  to  ideas ; with  a clear- 
er conception  of  principles,  and  a profounder  sense  of  the 
worth  of  our  republic  and  of  our  obligations  to  it.  The 
shock  is  severe,  but  the  result  will  be  not  only  to  settle  our 
government  more  firmly  on  its  foundations  and  to  give  us  and 
23* 
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the  world  a greater  confidence  in  its  strength  and  perman- 
ence, bnt  to  shed  the  electric  current  of  awakened  chivalry 
and  patriotism  through  every  vein  and  artery  of  our  nation. 

And  now  that  the  conflict  has  come,  let  us  hope  that  it 
will  be  waged  until  this  great  question  between  freedom  and 
slavery  is  here  settled  forever.  Jefferson  pronounced  our 
Constitution  “ a capitulation  between  conflicting  opinions 
and  interests.’’  Now  that  the  truce  is  broken,  though  no 
act  or  fault  of  ours,  let  there  be  no  more  capitulation  till 
one  party  or  the  other  has  triumphed.  We  have  faith  to 
believe  that  this  war  is  to  prove  “ the  beginning  of  the  end  ” 
of  slavery.  God  knows  how  to  make  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  him.  Every  step  the  slave-power  has  taken  to 
strengthen  itself,  for  years  past,  has  only  weakened  it  and 
hastened  the  final  crisis.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law — the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  Compromise — the  wickednesses  in  Kan- 
sas— the  Dred  Scott  dicta — the  insolent  demand  that  slavery 
shall  be  considered  the  pet  of  the  Constitution,  and  be 
carried  and  protected  wherever  our  flag  floats,  all  de- 
signed to  give  the  South  power,  have  successively  proved 
the  providential  means  of  alienating  the  sympathies  of  the 
North — goads  to  quicken  the  people  to  opposition,  and  to 
educate  them  to  the  purpose  of  saying  to  slavery,  thus  far, 
but  no  farther.  With  the  infatuation  of  those  doomed  to 
destruction,  the  conspirators  have  now  sought  to  overthrow 
the  government  for  the  purposes  of  their  ambition.  But 
designing  to  perpetuate  slavery,  they  have  only  sealed  its 
more  speedy  destruction.  They  have  made  it  impossible 
that  any  party  at  the  North  shall  dare  to  co-operate  with 
them  hereafter.  They  have  taught  those  dependent  upon 
them  for  cotton  to  emancipate  themselves  from  their  depen- 
dence by  opening  new  fields  for  its  cultivation.  They  have 
given  the  Unionist  and  non-slaveholders  of  their  States  the 
needed  occasion  to  rid  themselves  of  their  domination.  By 
their  piratical  “ letters  of  marque,”  they  have  compelled  the 
merchants  of  the  North  to  demand  their  overthrow.  By 
their  barbarities,  treachery  and  repudiations,  they  have 
‘separated  themselves  from  the  moral  fellowship  of  mankind. 
Like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  possessed  of  power,  they  have 
thrown  it  away  in  their  greediness  for  more.  Boasting  that 
cotton  is  king,  they  have  themselves  broken  its  sceptre,  and 
seeking  to  inaugurate  a more  complete  despotism,  they  have 
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solved  the  problem  of  our  politics, and  opened  the  door  of 
emancipation.  Let  us  hope  that  our  authorities  will  do 
nothing  to  hinder  or  delay  the  work  thus  begun. 

The  conflict,  indeed,  is  to  be  no  boy’s  play.  Desperate 
men  have  staked  their  all  on  this  last  throw,  and  they  will 
fight  as  desperate  men  must.  Moreover,  though  the  leaders 
of  the  rebellion  are  unpardonably  criminal,  the  masses  of 
) the  people  are  honest.  Deceived  as  to  the  purposes  of  the 

North,  they  think  the  contest  one  for  “ their  homes  and  their 
firesides.”  They  see  in  it,  according  to  their  ideas,  the 
charms  of  romance,  the  appeals  of  patriotism,  the  sanctions 
of  religion.  All  this  will  intensify  the  struggle.  No  mat- 
ter. “ The  time  for  compromise  has  past,”  said  the  late 
compromiser.  General  Butler,  in  a recent  speech  at  Wash- 
ington, and  “the  time  for  compromise  has  passed’’  echo 
men  of  all  parties  throughout  the  entire  North  ; while  from 
the  slave  States  themselves  comes  up  the  answering  cry,  “ Let 
} the  blow,  as  it  must  be  terrible,  be  quick,  hard,  decisive. 

Let  there  be  no  halting  at  the  Capital ; no  halting  at  Bich- 
mond ; no  halting  at  Charleston  ; no  halting  at  Montgomery 
longer  than  to  hang  the  traitors  who  have  plotted  treason 
there ; and  no  halting  even  at  the  extremest  southern  coast 
of  the  Union,  until  freedom’s  troops  shall  have  planted 
freedom’s  starry  flag  upon  every  battlement  and  every  fort 
in  the  rebel  domain.  They  have  invited  war,  and  war  let 
it  be.”  ^ Let  there  be  no  more  hesitation  or  irresolution. 
Offensive  war  now  becomes  defensive.  Let  there  be  no 
negotiation, — no  more  patching  up  of  truces  or  bargains. 
The  blood  of  the  slain  cries  from  the  ground — ^not  for  ven- 
geance, but  for  justice.  Compromise,  mediation,  adjust- 
ment become  now  complicity  with  treason.  Let  the  South 
< still  hug  to  their  breasts  the  curse  of  slavery,  if  they  can 
and  will ; but  let  them  understand  that  this  talk  of  its  ex- 
tension, that  these  arrogant  airs,  that  these  insolent  claims 
for  power  are  done  with  forever.  The  country  is  in  earnest 
— without  respect  to  former  policy  or  opinions,  in  earnest, 
“ Let  us,”  says  one  of  the  extremest  of  the  Northern  sym- 
pathizers with  the  South  hitherto,  “ let  us  settle  this  thing 
, speedily  and  surely.  It  may  ruin  this  generation  ; but  we 

owe  it  to  the  next  that  they  shall  have  no  such  troubles  as 
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we  have  had.  Let  us  strike  now  in  our  might,  and,  if 
necessary,  wipe  the  rebels  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Let 
us  finish  things  while  we  are  about  it.”  ® This  is  the  voice 
of  the  people,  and  in  this  case  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  God.  Woe  to  the  man — ‘Woe  to  the  administra- 
tion or  party,  that  dares  to  disregard  this  bidding. 

We  have  spoken  confidently  as  to  the  result.  If  those 
who  guide  our  affairs  are  faithful,  and  thus  morally  as  well 
as  intellectually  equal  to  the  occasion — as  we  believe  they 
are — ^success  is  certain.  To  doubt  this  is  atheism.  Not 
only  have  we  legal  right  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  all  the  material  resources  of  a great  govern- 
ment on  one  side,  every  principle  that  God  approves  is 
with  us.  Christianity  is  with  us.  The  sympathies  of  all  good 
men  are  with  us.  The  pleadings  of  the  slave  and  the 
prayers  of  the  oppressed  every  where  are  with  us.  All  the 
forces  of  civilization  are  with  us.  Events,  too,  are  all  on 
our  side.  Italy,  in  her  restored  unity,  shakes  herself  from 
the  dust  and  kindles  a beacon  for  our  encouragement.  The 
growing  liberalism  of  France  tells  of  the  tendency  of  his- 
tory. The  softening  despotism  of  Austria  and  the  crum- 
bling dominion  of  the  Pope  proclaim  the  power  of  ideas. 
And  autocratic  Russia,  hitherto  so  cold  and  stem  in  her 
absolutism,  breaking  the  chains  of  her  serfs  and  bidding 
twenty  millions  of  slaves  to  stand  up  as  men,  sends  across 
Europe  and  from  her  distant  Asiatic  shores  the  words  of 
Christian  cheer.  If  our  rulers  are  men,  we  cannot  fail. 
Let  us  believe  that  they  are  men,  and  that  they  will  do  their 
duty,  and  give  them  our  confidence.  While  demanding 
that  the  war  shall  be  short,  let  us  guard  against  impatience. 
While  exacting  justice,  let  us  watch  against  the  spirit  of 
retaliation  and  of  vengeance.  While  sympathizing  withjthose 
who  go  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  liberty  and  of  law,  let 
us  be  careful  of  those  they  leave  behind.  And  amidst  all 
the  rest,  let  us  learn  the  lessons  of  principle,  and  nurture 
ourselves  in  sympathy  with  the  ideas  our  flag  is  henceforth 
to  represent.  Thank  God  that  that  flag  has  been  so  flung 
out  over  mast  and  home,  and  that  its  colors  are  so  worn 
above  the  hearts  of  our  people  and  even  of  our  children — 
the  witness  of  the  universal  loyalty,  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  purpose  to  stand  by  the  government  come  what  may. 

8 Hon.  D.  S.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  in  a recent  speech. 
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Thank  God  for  what  that  flag  is  and  for  what  it  has  done. 
Hitherto,  it  has  represented  our  nationality  ; to-day,  it  floats 
the  type  of  law  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  constitutional 
forms ; henceforth,  let  us  be  assured,  when  the  clouds  that 
now  obscure  our  heavens  and  the  dust  of  this  conflict  have 
passed,  it  shall  wave  the  symbol  not  only  of  these,  but  of 
human  equality  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

It  was  an  affecting  sight,  the  other  day,  at  the  grand 
gathering  of  thousands  in  New  York,  to  attest  their  devotion 
to  the  Union, — fitly  appointed  in  Union  Square — to  see  the 
smoked  and  tattered  flag  ot  Sumpter,  pierced  by  traitors’ 
balls,  but  not  a star  gone,  waving  above  Washington’s  sta- 
tue and  held  in  his  hand.  Bearing  that  banner  thus  aloft 
with  one  hand,  and  pointing  to  God  with  the  other,  might  we 
not  well  feel  that,  serene  and  massive,  he  symbolized  the 
genius  of  our  institutions  ? We  will  accept  the  omen.  Out 
from  this  conflict,  our  republic  shall  emerge  unharmed. 
However  its  flag  may  be  assailed,  or  torn,  or  enveloped 
in  the  smoke  of  battle,  it  shall  not  be  trampled  or  humbled, 
but  still  be  borne  aloft,  not  one  star  missing  from  its  constel- 
lation, waving  over  a reunited  and  henceforth  undivided 
people,  while  our  government  shall  stand  to  cheer  the  na- 
tions, and  our\country  go  forward,  pervaded  by  a common 
life  and  fulfilling  its  appointed  destiny.  e.  g. 


Art.  XXL 
Poetry  in  Prose, 

Poetry  is  more  in  feeling  than  in  thought.  It  is  a plant 
that  has  its  roots  in  our  sensational  rather  than  in  our  intel- 
lectual being.  A thought  that  starts  the  blood  and  makes 
it  tingle,  that  makes  one  leap  out  of  his  chair,  as  though 
startled  by  the  touch  of  divine  power,  that  drowns  momen- 
tarily all  distinctness  of  thought  and  sends  a flood  of  passion 
pouring  upon  the  brain,  and  makes  a pigmy  feel  the  forces 
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